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CALENDAR FOR SESSION 1952—1953 


1952 


August 30 
September 1 
September 2 
September 12 
December 16—18 
December 19 


Dormitory opened to receive students 
Registration of students for first semester 
Classes begin 

Last day for change in registration 
First semester examinations 
Christmas holidays begin 


1953 



January 

5 

Registration of students for second semester 

January 

6 

Classes begin 

January 

16 

Last day for change in registration 

April 

3 

Good Friday; no classes 

April 21-23 

Second semester examinations 

April 

24 

Graduation services 
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SUMMER CONFERENCES 


The facilities of the Seminary are available to European 
Baptists for their use in summer conferences. The school is 
centrally located for all of Europe, and is easily accessible by 
railroad, automobile and air travel. It is situated in scenic Swiss 
surroundings. It has comfortable housing accommodations and 
other adequate appointments which make it an ideal place for 
such assemblies. We hope that it may become increasingly a 
center toward which European Baptists will turn in the sum¬ 
mer time, seeking deeper fellowship with one another and 
renewal of their spiritual power for the work in their own 
countries. 

We are making plans to welcome three international Baptist 
conferences in Riischlikon during the summer of 1952. The 
Pastors' Conference will hold its third session June 17—26. The 
first Laymen's Conference is scheduled for July 3—9, and the 
first Students' Conference will be held July 17—22. 

These three conferences will bring to the Seminary hundreds 
of representative Baptists from every part of Europe. Also 
many outstanding Baptist leaders will come as lecturers, counsel¬ 
lors, preachers, and inspirational speakers. 

The European Baptist Pastors’ Conference this year will have 
on its program such leaders as Dr. Townley F. Lord, President 
of the Baptist World Alliance, London; Rev. Nils Engelsen, 
B. D., Principal of the Baptist Theological Seminary, Oslo; 
Dr. George W. Sadler, Regional Secretary for Africa, Europe 
and the Near East of the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, U. S. A.; Dr. A. Koechlin, President of the 
Swiss Federation of Evangelical Churches, Basel; and Dr. Len¬ 
nart Silfverberg, Lidingo, Sweden, Director of Music. The theme 
^ of the conference will be Baptists and the World Outlook, the 
Biblical motto: « The field is the world* (Matthew 13:38). 
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The European Baptist Laymen’s Conference will have as its 
program theme The Stewardship of Life, and as its supporting 
Biblical text: « Good stewards of the manifold grace of God » 
(1 Pet. 4 : 10). Many active European Baptist laymen will be on 
the program, including such well-known men as Mr. L. G. 
Mann and Mr. K. W. Bennett, Great Britain; Mr. Eberhard 
Schroder and Dr. Gunther Diehl, Germany; Mr. Ch. Larsen, 
Denmark; Mr. Nils Sundholm, Sweden; and Mr. Joaquin 
Garcia, Spain. Other Baptist leaders taking part in the pro¬ 
gram will be Dr. Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, U. S. A.; Dr. Bre- 
dahl Petersen, President of the European Baptist Federation, 
Denmark; Dr. S. B. Platt, M. D., President of Mississippi Baptist 
Brotherhood (laymen's organization), U. S. A.; and Dr. J. D. 
Hughey, Jr., Switzerland and U. S. A. Dr. E. A. Bell, European 
Representative of the American Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society, U. S. A., is cooperating with us in planning the Lay¬ 
men's Conference and sharing the expenses involved. 

The International Baptist Students’ Conference will be under 
the general direction of Rev. Joel Sorenson, Youth Secretary 
of the Baptist World Alliance. The theme for the conference 
will be The Church in the Modern World. This conference is 
designed especially to promote unity of spirit, purpose, and 
organization in the student constituencies of the Baptist youth 
of Europe. The personnel of leaders and speakers on the 
program will include the following: Dr. Theodore F. Adams, 
U. S. A.; Mr. Ronald Bell, Great Britain; Mr. Robert S. Denny, 
U. S. A.; Principal Nils Engelsen, Norway; Dr. Nels F. S. Ferre, 
U. S. A.; Rev. Hans Rockel, Germany; Rev. Stephen Winward, 
Great Britain; Dr. J. D. Hughey, Jr., Switzerland and U. S. A.; 
Rev. Joel Sorenson, Sweden; and Rev. Roger Frederikson, 
U. S. A. 
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SEMINARY DIRECTORY 


FACULTY 

Dr. Josef Nordenhaug, President 

Dr. J.D. Franks, Business Manager and Director Public Relations 

Dr. A. B. Crabtree, Professor of Theology 
Dr. J. D. Hughey, Jr., Professor of Practical Theology 
Dr. J. A. Moore, Professor of Church History and Missions 
Dr. Heber F. Peacock, Jr., Professor of Greek and New Testa¬ 
ment Interpretation 

Dr. J. D. W. Watts, Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Interpretation 

Mr. Claus Meister, Instructor in Biblical Backgrounds and Greek 
Miss Vella Jane Burch, Librarian and Instructor in Illustrated 
Teaching 

Mrs. J. A. Moore, Tutor in English 
COMMITTEES 

Admission and Registration Committee — 

Dr. J. A. Moore, Chairman 

Curriculum Committee — Dr. J. D. W. Watts, Chairman 
Examinations Committee — Dr. Heber F. Peacock, Jr., Chairman 
Chapel Committee — Mr. Claus Meister, Chairman 
Evangelism Committee — Dr. J. D. Hughey, Jr., Chairman 
Library Committee — Dr. A. B. Crabtree, Chairman 

STAFF 

Dietician and House Mother — Miss Heidi Scherrer 
Bookkeeper — Miss Elizabeth Fritz 

Recorder in Registration Office — Miss Elin Helfenberger 
^ Secretary to the President — Miss Janine Leboullanger 
Gardener and Caretaker — Friedrich Tschopp 
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Seminary Physician — Dr. Ernst Fliickiger, Alte Landstrasse 42, 
Riischlikon (Phone 92 12 20) 

Seminary Dentist — Dr. Willi Latsch, Bahnhofstrasse 7, 
Kilchberg (Phone 91 41 46) 

Architect — Mr. Hans von Meyenburg, Selnaustrasse 16, Zurich 
Legal Counsel — Dr. H. Karrer, Bahnhofstrasse 55, Zurich 
Business Consultants — Mr. R. Schellenberg, Arosastr. 4, Zurich 
Mr. W. Habliitzel, Griitlistr. 84, Zurich 

NOTE: The mailing address of the Seminary is: Gheistrasse 1, Riischlikon- 
Ziirich, Switzerland. 



SEMINARY TRUSTEES in session March 19-20, 1952. Left to right front 
row: Rabenau, Austria; Luckey, Germany; Payne, England; Farelly, France; 
Norgaard,Denmark; Meister, Germany; Westin,Sweden; Hardenberg, Holland. 
Back row: Ronchi, Italy; Mann, Switzerland; Schneiter, Switzerland; Pfister, 
Switzerland; Engelsen, Norway; Sundqvist, Finland; Kolomainen, Finland. 
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TRUSTEES OF THE SEMINARY 


Rev. Josef Nordenhaug, Ph. D. 
Ruschlikon-Ziirich, Switzerland 

Rev. Jesse D. Franks, D. D. 
Ruschlikon-Ziirich, Switzerland 

Miss Janine Leboullanger 
Ruschlikon-Ziirich, Switzerland 


For Austria 

Mr. Richard Rabenau 
Linzer Bundesstrasse 97, Salzburg 

For Denmark 

Dr. Johannes Norgaard, President 
Baptist Seminary, Tollose 

For England 

Rev. Ernest A. Payne, M. A., D. D. 

4 Southampton Row, London W. C. 1 

Rev. M. E. Aubrey, D. D. 

4 Southampton Row, London W. C. 1 

For Finland (Finnish-speaking) 

Rev. Mikko Kolomainen 
Pallaksentie 4, Vaasa 

(Swedish-speaking) 

Rev. Alfons Sundqvist 

Finnlands Svenska Baptistmission, Veikars 

^ For France and Belgium 

Professor Georges Brabant 

24, Rue Cecil Dinant, Clamart, Seine 


Chairman 


Corresponding Secretary 
Recording Secretary 
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For Germany 

Dr. lie. Hans Luckey, President 

Baptist Seminary, Octaviostrasse 18, Hamburg-Wandsbek 

Direktor Jakob Meister 
Clay-Allee 18—22, Berlin-Dahlem 

For Holland 

Rev. A. A. Hardenberg 
Oelerweg 22 b, Hengelo 

For Italy 

Rev. Manfredi Ronchi, D. D. 

Piazza San Lorenzo in Lucina 35, Rome 

For Norway 

Rev. Nils Engelsen, B. D., President 
Baptist Seminary, Hausmannsgaten 22, Oslo 

For Spain 

Mr. Antonio Manjon 
Dionisio Guardiola 24, Albacete 

For Sweden 

Professor Dr. Gunnar Westin 
University of Uppsala, Uppsala 

For Switzerland 

Rev. Kaspar Schneiter 
Archstrasse 4, Thalwil 

Mr. Albert Mann 
Asylstrasse 82, Zurich 

Rev. E. Pfister 
Steinwiesstrasse 34, Zurich 


FOREIGN MISSION BOARD 

OF THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, U. S. A. 

Address: 2037 Monument Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia 

L. Howard Jenkins, President 
John H. Buchanan, First Vice-President 
Clyde W. Hickerson, Second Vice-President 
Garis T. Long, Recording Secretary 

J. G. Loving, M. D., Medical Adviser 
John C. Williams, Attorney 


MEMBERS IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Reuben Alley 
E. P. Buxton 
T. Rupert Coleman 
Solon B. Cousins 
Oscar L. Hite 
Mrs. Paul LaRoque 
W. Rush Loving 


R. C. McDanel 
T. Shad Medlin 
Emmett Y. Robertson 
Mrs. T. W. Smith 
Herman P. Thomas 
Elmer S. West, Jr. 

J. Hundley Wiley 


STATE MEMBERS 


John H. Buchanan, Alabama 
Wayman Reese, Alabama 
William Barclay, Arizona 
M. Ray McKay, Arkansas 
E. J. Morgan, California 
J. Ray Garrett, Washington, D. C. 

R. Kelly White, Florida 
Searcy Garrison, Georgia 
Dean S. Paden, Georgia 
Russell W. Wallis, Illinois 
Robert E. Humphreys, Kentucky 
^ William Peyton Thurman, Kentucky 
Baxter Pond, Louisiana 
Vernon B. Richardson, Maryland 


J. H. Kyzar, Mississippi 

D. M. Nelson, Jr., Missouri 

Earl R. Keating, New Mexico 

R. Knolan Benfield, North Carolina 

Eph Whisenhunt, North Carolina 

Grady Cothen, Oklahoma 

J. E. Rawlinson, South Carolina 

Russell Bradley Jones, Tennessee 

O. E. Turner, Tennessee 

F. C. Feezor, Texas 

C. E. Hereford, Texas 

Chas. S. McKinney, Texas 

A. Hope Owen, Texas 

R. P. Downey, Virginia 
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FOREIGN MISSION BOARD PERSONNEL 

M. Theron Rankin, Executive Secretary 

Charles E. Maddry, Executive Secretary Emeritus 

George W. Sadler, Secretary for Africa, Europe and the Near East 

Everett Gill, Jr., Secretary for Latin America 

Baker James Cauthen, Secretary for the Orient 

Frank K. Means, Secretary for Missionary Education and Promotion 
Samuel E. Maddox, Secretary for Missionary Personnel 
Josef Nordenhaug, President, Baptist Theological Seminary, 

Riischlikon-Zurich, Switzerland 

Fon H. Scofield, Jr., Director of Visual Education 
Everett L. Deane, Treasurer 
Louis P. Seay, Business Manager 



STUDENTS 1951—1952. Left to right front row: Boukhechem, Mikalsen, 
Macedo, Holzke, Aalto, Kazek, Liedke, Hevesi. Second row: Kiwiet, Mrs. Ki- 
wiet, Bonet, Mrs. Bonet and Esther, Mrs. Perez, Perez, Mrs. Hodoroaba, 
Hodoroaba, Mrs. Jorgehsen, Jorgensen. Third row: Mayr, Fiillbrandt, Wag¬ 
ner, Andersson, Sommer, Krajewski, Mostert, Ader, Claas, Muheison, Hacker, 
Roster. Back row: Kretsch, Edwards, Brandsma, Conde, Kerstan, Persson, 
Zwede, Smith, Weichert, Girgis Yousef, Klimenko. 
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STUDENT REGISTER 


1951-1952 


Aalto, Henry Osvald 
Ader, Samuel 
Andersson, Nils 
Bonet, Pedro 
Boukhechem, Sliman 
Brandsma, Jan Auke 
Claas, Gerhard 
Conde, Ramon 
Edwards, Gene 
Fiillbrandt, Walter 
Hacker, Franz Werner 
Hevesi, Edmund 
Hodoroaba, Jeremia 
Hodoroaba, Madeleine 
Holzke, Peter 
Jorgensen, Orla 
Kazek, Tadeusz 
Kerstan, Siegfried 
Kiwiet, Jan Johannes 
Kiwiet, Margaretha 
Klimenko, Michael 
Roster, Knut Jurgen 
Krajewski, Ekkehard 
Kretsch, Harald 
Liedtke, Jean-Yves 
Macedo, Fernando Borges de 
Mayr, Hugo 
Mikalsen, Jens Edvin 
Mostert, Cornells 
Muheison, Jamil I. Abdulla 
Perez Guzman, Juan 
Persson, Per Erik 
Smith, Tor Eugen 
Sommer, Kristian Arvid 
Wagner, Gunter 
Weichert, Gunter 
Yousef, Girgis Soliman 
Zwede, Weard 


Finland 

France 

Sweden 

Spain 

Algeria 

Holland 

Germany 

Spain 

U. S. A. 

Germany 

Germany 

Hungary and Switzerland 

Rumania and France 

France 

Germany 

Denmark 

Poland and Belgium 

Germany 

Holland 

Holland 

Russia and Germany 
Austria 
Germany 
Germany 

Poland and Belgium 

Portugal 

Austria 

Norway 

Holland 

Lebanon 

Spain 

Sweden 

Finland 

Norway 

Germany 

Germany 

Egypt 

Germany 
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SEMINARY PERSONNEL 


JOSEF NORDENHAUG, President. Born in 
Oslo, Norway 1903. Artium 1921; Adjunkt- 
eksamen in Science, University of Oslo 1927; 
Th. M., Southern Baptist Theological Semi¬ 
nary, Louisville, Kentucky 1930; Ph. D., ibid. 
1932. Pastor, Prestonsburg, Kentucky 1933— 
1936; Vinton Baptist Church, Vinton, Vir¬ 
ginia 1936—1941; Rivermbnt Avenue Bap¬ 
tist Church, Lynchburg, Virginia 1941—1948. 
Editor THE COMMISSION 1948-1950. 
Elected President of the Seminary 1950. 



JESSE DEE FRANKS, Business Manager and 
Director Public Relations. Born in Gee- 
ville, Mississippi 1884. B.A. Mississippi Col¬ 
lege 1911; D. D., ibid.; Th. M., Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky 1918. Pastor First Baptist Church, 
Pineville, Louisiana 1918—1921; First Baptist 
Church, Columbus, Mississippi 1921—1947. 
Member of the Staff of the Department of 
Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid, Gene¬ 
va, 1947—1948. European representative of 
the Southern Baptist Relief Committee since 
1948. Chairman of Seminary Committee 1948 
—1949. Appointed to administrative staff 1950. 



ARTHUR BAMFORD CRABTREE, Professor 
of Theology. Born in Stalybridge, Cheshire, 
England 1910. Student in Manchester Baptist 
College 1929—1935; B. A., University of Man¬ 
chester 1933; B. D. ibid. 1935. Resident study 
University of Zurich 1935—1937; Dr. Theol., 
ibid. 1946. Pastor Fleetwood 1938—1939; 
Leeds 1939—1944, England. Assistant Director 
Youth and Social Service Department, Bap¬ 
tist Union of Great Britain 1944—1949. 
Appointed to Seminary faculty 1949. 
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JOHN DAVID HLGHEY, JR., Professor of 
l*ractical Theology. Bom in Edgefield, South 
Carolina 1914. B. A., Furman University, 
Greenville, South Carolina 1936; Th. M., 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky 1942; M. A., Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, New York City 1946; Ph. D., ibid. 
1951. Teacher in Richmond Academy, Au¬ 
gusta, Georgia 1936—1939; pastor Chesterfield 
Baptist Church, Chesterfield, South Carolina 
1942—1943. Missionary of the Foreign Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention 
since 1943. Assigned by Foreign Mission Board 
to welfare work under UNRRA among Yugo¬ 
slavian refugees in Egypt 1944—1945. Re¬ 
presentative of the Foreign Mission Board 
in Spain 1947—1951. Appointed to Seminary 
faculty 1952. 


JOHN ALLEN MOORE, Professor of Church 
History and Missions. Born in Clarkesdale, 
Mississippi 1912. B. A., Mississippi College 
1934; Th. M., Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 1937; Ph. D., 
ibid. 1944. Missionary of the Foreign Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention 
since 1938. Director of Baptist Bible School, 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia until 1941. Assigned by 
Foreign Mission Board to welfare work under 
UNRRA among Yugoslavian refugees in Egypt 
1944—1945. Assistant Professor of English, 
Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama 1945 
—1947; Assistant Professor of Bible, Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas 1947—1948. Ap¬ 
pointed to Seminary faculty 1948. 

HEBER FLETCHER PEACOCK, Jr., Professor 
of Greek and New Testament Interpretation. 
Born in Tucson, Arizona 1918. B. A., Har- 
din-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas 1938; 
Th. M., Southern Baptist Theological Semi¬ 
nary, Louisville, Kentucky 1944; Th. D., 
ibid. 1949. Pastor of churches in Kentucky, 
1941—1945 and 1947—1950. Chaplain U. S. 
Army 1945—1947. Teaching Assistant, South¬ 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary 1944—1945, 
1948—1950. Appointed to Seminary faculty 
1950. 
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JOHN DRAYTON WILLIAMS WATTS, Profes¬ 
sor of Hebrew and Old Testament Inter¬ 
pretation. Born in Laurens, South Carolina 
1921. B. A., Mississippi College 1941; Th. M., 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 1944; Th. D. South¬ 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky 1948. Chaplain in the United States 
Naval Reserve 1944—1946. Appointed to 
Seminary faculty 1948. 



CLAUS MEISTER, Instructor in Biblical 
Backgrounds and Greek. Born in Konigsberg, 
Germany 1925. University of Gottingen 1944 
—1945; University of Zurich 1946; Graduate 
of University of Basel 1949; Assistent instruc¬ 
tor in Basel Gymnasium 1948—1949. Joined 
Seminary faculty 1949. 



VELLA JANE BURCH, Librarian and Instruc¬ 
tor in Illustrated Teaching. Born in Durham, 
North Carolina. B. A., Duke University, North 
Carolina 1931; M. A., ibid. 1933; B. A. in 
library Science, University of North Carolina 
1936; M. R. E., Southwestern Baptist Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas 1949. 
Cataloger Duke University 1936—1945. Head 
of cataloging department Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia 1945—1946. 
Catalog Librarian and Assistant Professor 
School of Religious Education, Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary 1949—1951. Ap¬ 
pointed Seminary Librarian 1952. 
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MRS. JOHN ALLEN MOORE, Tutor in Eng¬ 
lish. Born in Macon, Georgia. B. A., Wes¬ 
leyan College 1933; M. R. E., Woman’s Mis¬ 
sionary Union Training School, Louisville, 
Kentucky 1938. Missionary of the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Con¬ 
vention in Yugoslavia 1939—1941; UNRRA 
welfare work among Yugoslavs in Egypt 
1944-1945. 



HEIDI SCHERRER, Dietician and House 
Mother. Native of Zurich. Diploma, School 
lor Social Work, Zurich 1944. Head of Wel¬ 
fare Department Prasura Hospital, Arosa 
1944. Kindergarten director, Zurich 1945. 
Red Cross worker Children’s Home, Pring)', 
France 1946. Refugee work in Chauffry, 
France 1946. Children’s Home, Yorkshire, and 
Nursery Training College, Kent, England 
1947—1949. Joined Seminary staff 1949. 



ELIZABETH FRITZ, Bookkeeper. Born in 
Bern, Switzerland. Graduate of Commercial 
School for Girls in Bern. In Translation De¬ 
partment of the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, Geneva 1945—1946. Secretary 
to American Consul in Bern 1946—1949. 
Joined Seminary staff 1949. 
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ELIN HELFENBERGER, Recorder in Regis¬ 
tration Office. Born in Zurich, Switzerland. 
B. A., University of California, Berkeley, 
California 1947; graduate study and library 
assistant, ibid. 1947—1948. Joined Seminary 
staff 1948. 



lANINE LEBOULLANGER, Secretary to the 
President. Born in Zurich, Switzerland. Gra¬ 
duate of Commercial School for Girls in Zu¬ 
rich. Commercial correspondent 1943—1945. 
Secretary to the Commercial Attach^, French 
Consulate, Zurich 1945—1946. Secretary in 
various firms 1946—1951. Joined Seminary 
staff 1952. 



FRIEDRICH TSCHOPP, gardener and care¬ 
taker. Born in Ziefen, Baselland, Switzer¬ 
land 1906. School of Horticulture, Basel 1921 
—1925. Florist 1925—1933. Superintendent of 
private park 1933—1938, Basel. Gardener and 
chauffeur 1938—1949, Schaffhausen. Joined 
Seminary staff 1949. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Baptist Theological Seminary in Riischlikon was 
opened in the fall of 1949 under the sponsorship of the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, U. S. A. 
The Seminary is the realization of the hopes and plans of many 
years for an international educational center in the heart of 
Europe for the training of ministers of the gospel. This school 
seeks to strengthen the Baptist witness and the total Christian 
forces in the nations of this continent. 

The purpose of the Seminary is determined by the con¬ 
viction that the one shining hope of the world lies in the re¬ 
demption which is in Christ Jesus. Only men, therefore, who 
have had and continue in a vital personal faith in Christ and 
who have a sense of God’s call are accepted as students. The 
aim of the Seminary is to foster in such men those spiritual and 
intellectual qualities which will make them effective in inter¬ 
preting and extending the gospel in their respective nations. 
The Seminary seeks, therefore, to develop in the student excel¬ 
lence in scholarship and facility for independent research, on 
the firm foundation of the authority of the Scriptures and 
God’s revelation of himself in Jesus Christ. 

The international character of the Seminary serves to pro¬ 
mote understanding and cooperation between men of various 
national background. In the atmosphere of Christian love the 
students learn to appreciate one another and to make their 
distinctive contribution to the life of the Seminary. Our aim 
is to develop men who will not be given to the finding of 
faults with the characteristics of other nations, but who will 
appreciate what is best in them and also exemplify what is best 
in their own nation’s culture in such a way that others will 
desire to share in it. 
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The Seminary is located in the town of Riischlikon in the 
Canton of Zurich. Riischlikon lies about eight kilometers from 
the heart of the city of Zurich. Frequent local trains and buses 
connect Riischlikon with the city. 

It seems particularly fitting that the Seminary should be 
located in Ziirich where over four hundred years ago our Bap¬ 
tist forebears witnessed so heroically to their faith. Today 
Zurich is one of the most important European centers of 
religious life and culture (population 388,000). Here by the 
gracious hospitality of Switzerland the Seminary enjoys free¬ 
dom to teach and function in harmony with our own con¬ 
victions in a land with a glorious tradition of democracy and 
individual liberty. 

Due to the many languages represented in the student body, 
English has been chosen as the medium for instruction, and all 
applicants are required to have a working knowledge of this 
language before acceptance. 


ADMISSION OF STUDENTS 

A student wishing to enter the Seminary should fill out 
and send in the Preliminary Application Blank at the back 
of this bulletin. 

If it appears from this preliminary application that the ap¬ 
plicant may be eligible for enrollment he will be sent complete 
application forms: (1) for acceptance as a theological student 
who, if accepted, would come to Riischlikon for his study, or 
(2) for conditional enrollment, until the completion of pre¬ 
university work in his own country. 

The applicant should write (1) to the president or the 
secretary of his Baptist Union, or to the chairman of its com- 
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m it tee on theological education and (2) to the trustee of the 
Riischlikon Seminary in his own country. He should ask them 
to send their recommendation to the Admissions Committee 
of the Seminary in Riischlikon. If this is favorable the Semi¬ 
nary will send him a complete application blank. He should 
fill out the application carefully and return it to the Admis¬ 
sions Committee in Riischlikon. At the same time the applicant 
should send: (1) original or photostatic copy of diploma which 
would qualify him for study toward a degree in his national 
university, (2) statement of endorsement from the church of 
which he is a member, (3) physician’s certificate of health, 
(4) statement of religious experience and of how he was led 
into the gospel ministry. 

Application for the fall semester should be made before 
April 1, and for the second semester before November 15. 
Normally the student should begin his study at the Seminary 
in the fall semester. 


CONDITIONAL ENROLLMENT 

If a prospective student has not completed his pre-university 
work and can arrange in a private school or otherwise to do so 
within a year or two, he may apply to the Seminary for 
financial aid which would help defray the cost of his tuition. 
He must first secure the endorsement of his own Baptist Union 
and the Seminary trustee in his country as explained in the 
preceding section. If accepted by the Seminary he would be 
enrolled as a conditional student. He would remain in his own 
country until this pre-university work is completed. 

The conditional student should include in his pre-uni¬ 
versity study as many as possible of the following courses: 
English, Latin, Greek, History, Geography, Philosophy, Psycho- 
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logy, and Science. It is possible to begin Greek at the Seminary 
but courses in Latin should be taken before the student comes 
to Riischlikon. 

After the conditionally enrolled student completes his 
studies and receives a diploma which would admit him to his 
national university, his application will be considered for full 
enrollment as a regular theological student in Riischlikon. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS 

An applicant who has not completed pre-university work 
but wishes to come directly to the Riischlikon Seminary may 
apply for acceptance as a special student. He should follow 
the usual application procedure described above. As a special 
student he would take part in desired theological courses in the 
usual way but would not be expected to take all those required 
of B. D. students. Courses taken by special students will not be 
credited toward a degree. A Certificate of Study, showing the 
courses he has successfully completed, will be issued to the 
student at the termination of his study in Riischlikon. 

TRANSFER STUDENTS 

Credit may be given for work previously done at othei 
theological schools if it meets the scholastic standard of the 
Seminary. Such credit is granted only after careful review of 
the student's scholastic attainment, and the Seminary faculty 
reserves the right to conduct an examination of the student in 
the subjects for which he seeks credit. In special cases credit 
may be granted also for university work after examination of 
the student and recommendation by the appropriate instructors 
at the Seminary. 

Graduates of other theological seminaries who have also 
completed pre-university work may be admitted for a course 
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of research and advanced study approved by the Seminary 
faculty. They would work under the direction of the Seminary 
professor in the field chosen for special study. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 

A student who has completed 30 semester hours of theo¬ 
logical work at the Seminary is classified as a second-year 
student; one who has completed 60 semester hours as a third- 
year student; one who has completed 90 semester hours as a 
fourth-year student. 


STUDY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ZURICH 

Advanced Seminary students may be allowed to take addi¬ 
tional courses at the University of Zurich with the approval 
of the Seminary administration and of the Seminary professor 
in the field in which the university work is to be taken. 

A very limited number of B. D. graduates of the Seminary, 
whose scholastic ability and spiritual maturity warrant it, may 
work toward a doctorate at the University of Zurich under the 
auspices of the Seminary. The Seminary administration will 
consider each application for such study individually and no 
graduate of the Seminary should consider himself « entitled » 
to such postgraduate study. Housing facilities are not available 
to accommodate graduates of other schools who desire to live at 
the Seminary and take all their work at the University. 
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REGISTRATION FOR COURSES 

The school year is divided into two semesters of 16 weeks 
each. A student must register for his courses on the day desig¬ 
nated. Any necessary change in registration must be made with¬ 
in ten days after that date. This includes adding or dropping 
a course, changing from regular credit registration to auditor 
or vice versa. 

A course of four semester hours meets four times a week 
(Tuesday through Friday) with fifty minutes in the clear for 
each meeting. Such a course would represent 60 class meetings 
and a two hour final examination. A course of two semester 
hours meets two times each week. 

The minimum course required of each student is 12 class 
hours a week. The maximum course which may be taken for 
credit is 18 hours a week, except by special permission of the 
faculty. 

In unusual circumstances students may be allowed to 
register as auditors in a course. They should be regular in 
attendance but are not obliged to prepare papers or take tests 
and examinations. No academic credit is given to auditors. 

Sometime before April 1 of each year students at the 
Seminary who desire to return in the fall must present a 
statement of application to the faculty. This should be left 
in the registration office. 

Information for the student’s use in registration may be 
found in the Description of Courses section of this bulletin. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF COURSE NUMBERS 


The first digit indicates the course level: 

0 — non-credit course 

1 — course required for B. D. degree 

2 — elective course. 

The second digit designates the field of study: 

1 — General 

2 — Old Testament, including Hebrew 

3 — New Testament, including Greek 

4 — Church History, including Missions 

5 — Systematic and Historical Theology 

6 — Practical subjects, including Homiletics, Pastoral 

Theology and Religious Education. 

The third digit serves to distinguish the various courses in 
each field. Ordinarily they are numbered progressively begin¬ 
ning with the basic courses. The letters a, b, etc. indicate 
semester divisions within a course. 


COURSES LISTED ACCORDING TO NUMBERS 


oil a-b 

Elementary Latin 

012 a-b 

Advanced Latin 

031 a-b 

Elementary Greek 

111 a-b 

Orientation 

112 a-b 

Biblical Backgrounds 

113 

Christian Sociology 

121 

Old Testament Introduction 

122 a-b 

Hebrew 

123 e-f 

Old Testament Exegesis 

131 

New Testament Introduction 

132 

Greek New Testament 
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133 a-b 

New Testament Exegesis 

141 a-b 

Church History 

142 

Baptist History 

143 

History o£ Missions 

151 a-b 

Systematic Theology 

161 a-b 

Homiletics 

162 

Evangelism 

163 

Church Administration 

164 

Worship 

165 

Introduction to Religious Education 

211 

History of Religions 

212 

History of Philosophy 

213 

Psychology 

221 

Old Testament Theology 

222 

Preaching from the Old Testament 

223 

Priests and Worship in the Old Testament 

224 

Prophets and Prophecy in the Old Testament 

225 

Old Testament Poetry and Songs 

226 

Law and Wisdom in the Old Testament 

232 

The Teachings of Jesus 

233 

The Holy Spirit in the New Testament 

234 

Baptism in the New Testament 

235 

The Text of the New Testament 

241 

The Anabaptists 

245 

Missions to Moslems 

251 

History of Doctrine 

252 

Christian Ethics 

253 

Contemporary Denominations 

254 

Christian Dialectics 

255 

Advanced Theology 

256 

The Doctrine of the Righteousness of God 

261 

Religious Journalism 

262 

Church Music 

263 

Religious Liberty 

264 

Pastoral Work 

265 

Illustrated Teaching 
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GRADING 


Students are not encouraged to be grade-conscious, but 
various marks are used in order that the instructor may record 


some estimate ot the quality of 
The system of grading is as follow 

A Excellent 
B Good 
C Average 
D Passing 

E Conditional Failure 


work done by each student. 

¥ Failure 

Inc Incomplete 

Drop Dropped 

Drop F Dropped, failing 
NC Non-credit course 


A conditional failure (E) must be changed during the fol¬ 
lowing semester to D or F. If not raised to D by successful re¬ 
examination it automatically becomes F. Language courses are 
an exception: an E on one semester’s work is changed to D 
if the student passes the following semester’s work (more ad¬ 
vanced) in the same language. An F in a language course dis¬ 
qualifies the student from continuing the course in the language 
until he has repeated the semester’s work on which he received 
the failing grade. 

A student who drops a course after the first ten days with¬ 
out faculty permission, or who absents himself from class 
repeatedly and without acceptable reason, or fails to take the 
examination, or neglects to prepare essential assignments, shall 
receive a grade of F on the course. 

The mark «Dropped» means that the student dropped the 
course in the accepted manner during the first ten days, or was 
allowed by faculty action to drop it later because of unusual 
circumstances. «Dropped F» indicates failure because student 
dropped the course after ten days without faculty permission. 
On later records and transcripts the grade may be recorded 
simply as F. 
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A grade ot Incomplete at the end of the semester means 
that some essential part of the required work has not been 
done due to illness or other excusable cause. A grade of In¬ 
complete automatically becomes F if not raised during the fol¬ 
lowing semester by fulfilling the deficiencies in a manner 
satisfactory to the instructor. 


STUDENT’S RELATION TO HIS OWN COUNTRY 

Annual reports of each student’s progress are sent to the 
Seminary trustee and to the president or secretary of the Baptist 
Union in his own country. During his period of study in Riisch- 
likon the student should keep in close touch with the work 
in his homeland. The summer season (May, June, July, August) 
should whenever possible be spent in evangelistic or other 
service in his own country. 

The Seminary assumes no responsibility for finding places 
of service for its graduates after completion of their studies 
in Riischlikon. 


EXPENSES 

In determining what the Seminary should charge its students 
or their sponsors no account is taken of the original cost of its 
grounds, buildings, and other capital equipment, nor of the 
overhead for salaries of professors and staff members. The 
Seminary charges no tuition, nor any fees for the use of its 
facilities. Only the actual living expenses are considered, cover¬ 
ing such items as food, heating, electricity, water, overhead for 
household maintenance and for the salaries of household and 
campus employees. 
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COST OF LIVING ESTIMATE 


Every effort is made to keep the cost of living down to a 
minimum, consistent with requirements for good health, ef¬ 
ficient school work, convenience and comfort. 

Our students have comfortable rooms. They are well-heated, 
well-lighted, convenient to shower baths, have good beds, hot 
and cold running water, and windows opening out upon pleas¬ 
ing campus or mountain scenes. 

The Seminary provides linens and bed coverings. The 
students pay for their laundry and cleaning, buy their own books, 
and take care of other incidential expenses. The total cost for 
room and board is conservatively set at $ 480.00 or 2,000 Swiss 
francs for the eight months’ session. It is estimated that $ 600.00 
per session should be adequate to take care of all neccessary 
expenses. 

All bills are payable in advance, covering a full semester. 
A student will be refunded any unused portion of the amount 
advanced if for any reason he finds it necessary to discontinue 
his studies at the Seminary before the end of the semester. 


STUDENT COOPERATION 

All students must contribute a share to the community life 
of the Seminary. They are required to give five hours per week 
for various tasks connected with the operation of the school, 
such as cleaning floors, waiting on tables at meals, washing 
dishes, working on the campus, and doing other necessary 
chores. We try to live in our Seminary home as a large co¬ 
operative Christian family. Students from many nations, from 
^ many cultural, social and national backgrounds share with one 
another the responsibilities for taking care of our property and 
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otherwise keeping our home in proper order. This is an im¬ 
portant part of the students’ training. It dignifies the so-called 
menial task, as well as the students who perform it. The Semi¬ 
nary considers this free service which every student must give, 
an effective means of cultivating understanding, goodwill, 
humility and Christian fellowship so essential in an inter¬ 
national environment. 

STUDENT HEALTH 

The Seminary provides adequate care for the health of the 
students. Competent Swiss doctors, dentists and oculists have 
l)een employed, who give all needed professional service. 
Emergency dental work is included in this provision, but not 
expensive bridge work and other artificial dentures, nor the 
cost of glasses. The Seminary also carries group insurance which 
gives additional protection in emergency cases requiring hospi¬ 
talization. For this service each student is charged 50 Swiss francs 
per semester. Married students are charged an additional 50 
Swiss francs per semester, plus 20 Swiss francs for each child. 

The Seminary house mother is a trained nurse. She keeps 
a watchful eye on the general health of the students. She is 
qualified to administer first aid in cases of accident and ordinary 
illness, and keeps on hand a supply of first-aid remedies and 
materials. An isolation ward is kept in readiness for students 
whose illness requires confinement to a room. 


FINANCIAL AID TO STUDENTS 

When students or their sponsors are unable to pay all 
necessary expenses, the Seminary may give the needed financial 
assistance. The extent of the financial aid will be determined 
by the administration after careful review of each individual 
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student’s need. Whenever possible the student is expected to 
pay part or all of his expenses from his own earnings or from 
funds given him by church groups, friends, and relatives 
interested in his education. 

Funds used for financial aid to students are provided by 
the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
U. S. A., or contributed by interested individuals and churches 
in the form of scholarships. Some students are sponsored and 
aided by the American Baptist Convention, U. S. A., and by the 
Methodists of America and Europe. All funds are administered 
according to the conditions specified by the donors. 

Students from the United States of America must bear the 
full cost of travel, room, board, medical fees and incidental 
expenses. 

Students already married at the time of their acceptance 
as students in the Seminary must make specific arrangements 
with the administration in regard to board and housing. Single 
students who marry after their enrollment in the Seminary, 
or during their studies in Riischlikon, will forfeit their financial 
aid from the Seminary unless previous arrangement for its con¬ 
tinuance is made with the Seminary administration. The Semi¬ 
nary cannot assume financial responsibility for the added ex¬ 
pense which a student incurs when he marries. 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES 

Every student needs money for such incidentals as books 
paper, pencils, postage, bus fare, laundry and other personal 
needs. When a student does not have money for these incidentals 
the Seminary offers him compensation for certain services. No 
student, however, is permitted to give more time to this service 
than is required to supply him with necessary funds for in- 
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cidentals, nor more time than he can afford to spare from his 
studies. The money thus earned is paid directly to the student 
monthly. Out of the funds so earned he is expected to take care 
of his incidental expenses. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

A few scholarships have been given by interested individuals, 
churches, and groups of churches in the Southern Baptist Con¬ 
vention, U. S. A. to be administered by the Seminary. In some 
instances specified conditions are stipulated by the donors. The 
Seminary administration reserves for itself the right and the 
responsibility of selecting its scholarship students. Scholarships 
are not open for application. Scholarships are awarded on an 
annual basis. A student receiving a scholarship should not 
consider himself entitled to it the following year. 

All financial aid funds will be used in a manner that will 
induce the student to make maximum progress in his studies, 
and in his own Christian life and service. The Seminary will 
consider sympathetically the student’s individual financial needs 
and will do everything possible to find ways and means to meet 
those needs. 


For the session 1951—52 the Seminary received the follow¬ 
ing scholarships: 

1. The Prentiss County Baptist Association, Mississippi, $ 500.00. 
This scholarship is given annually. 

2. The First Baptist Church, Bluefield, West Virgina, $ 600.00. 
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3. Mrs. T. A. Woodson, Lynchburg, Virginia, $ 250.00. second 
semester. 

4. The Baptist Student Union of North Carolina, $ 300.00, 
second semester. 

For the session 1952—53 the Seminary has received the 

lollowing scholarships: 

5. Mrs. T. A Woodson, Lynchburg, Virginia, $ 300.00, first 
semester. 

(). The Baptist Student Union of North Carolina, $ 300.00, first 
semester. 


STUDENT LIFE 

The social life and religious activities of the student body 
are promoted and directed by a Student Committee elected 
each year by the students. This committee with the help of other 
students and faculty members projects and carries out plans 
for the general welfare of the group in such areas as recreation, 
devotional life, campus ethics, and athletics. 

The students themselves conduct a weekly prayer meeting 
with the purpose of unifying and deepening the spiritual life 
of the student body. Other worship services are held from time 
to time and students have a share in the responsibility of con¬ 
ducting the daily chapel services. 

The Student Committee in cooperation with members of 
the faculty attempts to provide a balanced program of re¬ 
creational activities. Social evenings are arranged frequently. 
Occasionally trips to nearby places of interest or excursions 
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to spots of scenic beauty are planned. The Seminary student 
also enjoys frequent social gatherings held in cooperation with 
the youth program of the Christian young people of Zurich. In 
addition, special student rates are afforded those interested in 
attending musical and dramatic programs in the city of Zurich. 

In an effort to foster the physical development of the student 
certain athletic activities are sponsored. Facilities for tennis, 
table tennis, and a few other sports are provided on the campus 
for group recreation and intramural competition. The student 
is urged to take advantage of the athletic opportunities avail¬ 
able nearby. There are roads and trails of scenic beauty which 
call the hiker. In warm weather a number of public beaches 
and pools are available to the swimmer. In winter the skater 
or skier need not travel far to enjoy his favorite sport. These 
and other opportunities are within easy reach by bus or train. 

In the area of personal relationships in student life few hard 
and fast rules are established. It is assumed that a man of suf¬ 
ficient maturity to enter a theological seminary is a Christian 
gentleman. It should not be necessary to remind him of his 
obligation to respect the rights of others. He is expected to 
observe regular study hours and to allow others to do so, to 
avoid unnecessary noise which may disturb others, to regard 
and care for the property of others as he would his own, and 
in general to apply his Christianity to his daily life. 
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CHAPEL SERVICES 


Chapel services are held four days each week for the entire 
Seminary family. At mid-morning students, faculty, and staff 
turn aside from the routine tasks of the day for a thirty 
minute period of worship, meditation, and intercession. The 
worship service is designed to provide inner strength and 
courage to meet the needs and challenges of the day and to aid 
each individual in establishing and maintaining a personal 
fellowship with God throughout his ministry. 

The major emphasis in chapel is placed on worship ser¬ 
vices of a devotional nature rather than on messages which aspire 
to be profound or learned. Each teacher has the opportunity 
of conducting the services several times each year in whatever 
way he chooses. Although there is much variety, each service 
seeks to meet the spiritual needs of the members of our 
Seminary family. 

Once a week the students report in our chapel service about 
their mission work in the churches near the Seminary. They 
present the needs of this work and of their own lands and home 
churches in order that we may all center our attention on those 
needs and learn to pray intelligently for the countries and the 
peoples which the students represent. These periods serve to 
deepen within us the feeling of international unity and to 
awaken and develop our missionary spirit as we unite our hearts 
in prayer for the needs of the world. 

From time to time visitors are asked to guide us in worship. 
Leaders of our Baptist world fellowship who visit our campus 
help us to see anew the needs of our world and to recognize 
that we do not stand alone but are part of a world-wide 
brotherhood. 

One who participates in our chapel services is able to sense 
the spiritual tone and reverent attitude of men from different 
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national backgrounds united in a spirit of love and fellowship 
before God. It is a time for meditation and prayer, for con¬ 
fession and dedication, for adoration of God and intercession 
for men; it is the very heart of our Seminary life. 

RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 

The student body of the Seminary is organized into a work¬ 
ing force for the kingdom of God. The purpose of this organized 
activity is both to give each student actual practice in missionary 
and pastoral work and to develop the evangelistic work in the 
neighborhood of the Seminary. 

Students participating in the program submit reports of 
their work, and meetings are held regularly for discussion of 
methods and problems connected with the different phases of 
the program. Three particular things are emphasized: the per¬ 
sonal approach as the basis for all evangelism, the use of the 
Bible in preaching and evangelism, and the necessity of depend¬ 
ing upon the constant direction of the Holy Spirit. 

Transportation for this work is furnished by a station 
wagon, a small car, and two motorcycles which are constantly 
being used in these religious activities. In addition a portable 
loudspeaker and harmonium make possible outdoor services 
and street preaching. 

The opportunity for service is necessarily limited for those 
students who do not speak the languages used in the area near 
the Seminary. But all students are given the opportunity to 
speak through interpreters and to share in the services. Among 
the kinds of work done are preaching, direct mission work, 
Sunday school work, leadership of youth groups, and par¬ 
ticipation in testimonial services in nearby churches. 

Students are now serving regularly in six mission stations 
in Germany and in several youth groups in and near Zurich. 
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CHOIR 


The Seminary choir is composed of interested students who 
gather weekly for an hour of practice under the direction of a 
member of the faculty. Hymns and anthems make up the 
choir’s repertoire. Students of the class in Church Music sing 
in the choir in order to practice the principles taught in the 
class. 


LIBRARY 

The Seminary library, expanding steadily by the constant 
addition of carefully selected books, contains at present about 
five thousand volumes. These include the standard reference 
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works, dictionaries, lexicons and Bible commentaries. Ap¬ 
propriate works, including original sources, are available in 
all subjects covered by the curriculum. Most of the books are 
in the English language, but there are also many volumes in 
other languages, particularly German and French. 

The magazine rack carries a constant display of the current 
numbers of American and European theological journals, to¬ 
gether with the periodicals of the Southern Baptist Convention 
and the leading periodicals of most European Baptist Unions. 
Daily newspapers and magazines of current events are also 
received. 

Plans for providing a library building with adequate reading, 
service and stack room facilities are under w^ay. 


LIBRARY REGULATIONS 


The library is open from 7:30 A. M. to 10:30 P. M. (22.30 h.) 
each weekday for the use of students and faculty. 

All books may be freely taken from the shelves and used 
in the library. They should be returned to the circulation desk 
when the reader has finished using them. 

Books may be checked out, for use outside the library, for 
a period of one week and may be renewed for an additional 
week when necessary. 

Reference books are to be used only in the library. 

Magazines and newspapers are not to be taken from the 
library except in cases of special need. In these instances per¬ 
mission should be secured from the librarian. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE 


The study leading to the degree Bachelor of Divinity (B. D.) 
includes spiritual, intellectual, and practical elements. 

Only persons of proven Christian character, clearly con¬ 
scious of a divine call to enter the ministry, and endorsed by 
their churches and unions can be considered. Spiritual growth 
in the Seminary is a matter of greatest importance. Daily chapel 
services and weekly student prayer services augment the per¬ 
sonal practice of prayer and devotion. Fellowship, study, and 
services contribute to this growth. 

The academic standards for the Bachelor of Divinity degree 
are designed to parallel those of the same degree in England 
and America. They are intended to approximate those of the 
theological faculty examinations in several European countries. 

The practical training has as its aim to give the student 
adequate preparation for service to the churches in sermon, 
worship, counsel, teaching and leadership. 

The degree Bachelor of Divinity is granted upon the satis¬ 
factory completion of eight (8) semesters of study, the general 
examinations, and a written treatise. 

Prior completion of full pre-university examinations is the 
basis of admission to the course of study. 

The period of study in the Seminary shall include the 
accumulation of at least 120 semester hours* credit with a 
general average grade of C or better. 

The following basic courses are required: 

Orientation 111 a-b 2 semester hours 

Biblical Backgrounds 112 a-b 4 „ „ 

Christian Sociology 113 4 „ „ 

* One semester hour means one hour per week for a full semester. 
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Old Testament Introduction 

121 

4 semester hours 

Hebrew Grammar and Syntax 

122 a-b 

8 „ 


Old Testament Exegesis 

123 

8 „ 

ff 

New Testament Introduction 

131 

4 

if 

Greek New Testament 

132 

4 

if 

New Testament Exegesis 

133 

12 „ 

if 

Church History 

141 a-b 

8 

if 

Baptist History 

142'' 

4 

if 

History of Missions 

143 

4 

if 

Systematic Theology 

151 a-b 

8 „ 

ff 

Homiletics 

161 a-b 

8 

ff 

Practical Theology 

162, 163, 164 

6 

ff 

Religious Education 

165 

4 „ 

ff 


These required courses make up 92 of the necessary 120 
semester hours. The other 28 semester hours must be made up 
from the courses in the list of electives. 

The required courses are fixed by the faculty. Elective 
courses are chosen by the student himself in consultation with 
the faculty. Note that the 28 semester hours of electives are 
also required for the B. D. degree. 

Before beginning his fifth semester each student should 
make formal application to the faculty for acceptance as a 
candidate for the examinations leading to the B. D. degree. 
This application should indicate a choice of a major field of 
study (in which to concentrate his elective courses) and of a 
professor (normally that of the field chosen) to be his guide or 
tutor in the choice of elective subjects. This professor will also 
counsel with him in his preparation of a graduating treatise and 
his study for the examinations. 


* Non-Baptist students may substitute an elective course of the same length. 
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The candidate for the B. D. degree must take the Qualifying 
Examinations in the following sections: (1) Old Testament, 
(2) New Testament, (3) History, (4) Practical Theology, and 
(5) Systematic Theology. He must also write a Treatise and pass 
the Final Examination at the end of his studies. 


QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 

Written application should be made by each student to 
the office of the registrar at the beginning of the semester 
in which he expects to take qualifying examinations. 

Examinations must be taken in at least three sections at 
the end of the student’s sixth semester. Examinations in the 
remaining sections should be taken at the end of the student’s 
eighth semester. 

The time required for the written examination in each 
section will be not less than two nor more than four hours. 

Examinations will ordinarily be given during the last three 
weeks of the spring semester. 

Examination questions will be prepared and graded by the 
professors in each field. After all examinations have been given, 
the faculty will meet to discuss the examinations of individual 
students and to hear recommendations from the professors. At 
that time a decision of « Qualified » or « Not Qualified » will 
be given for each of the sections in which a student has taken 
examinations. Should a student fail to qualify in any section 
he will not be permitted to continue his studies for a degree at 
the Seminary except by special permission from the faculty. 

Each student should consult individual professors early 
in the semester in regard to the nature of the examinations 
to be given. The following statements show what the student 
may expect in the five different sections: 
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Old Testament 


A student should be prepared in the following divisions: 

1. Backgrounds of the Old Testament (history, culture, and 
religion in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Egypt 2000—100 B. C.). 

2. Introduction (authorship, date, unity, historical setting, 
transmission, and canonization of the individual books and 
groups of books of the Old Testament). 

3. Old Testament Studies (description and evaluation of 
contemporary approaches to the Old Testament). 

4. History and Contents (history of Israel, contents of the 
individual books). 

5. Hebrew Grammar (accidence and syntax). 

6. Hebrew Translation (ability to translate easy passages or 
passages already prepared for class exegesis without the aid of 
grammars and lexicons; ability to translate difficult passages 
with the help of a lexicon). 

7. Hebrew Text (ability to read and interpret the textual 
apparatus of Kittel). 

8. Hebrew Exegesis (principles, methods, and their appli¬ 
cation in the interpretation of any part of the Old Testament). 

New Testament 

A student should be prepared in the following divisions: 

1. New Testament World (Judaistic and Hellenistic back¬ 
grounds of the New Testament). 

2. New Testament Introduction (authorship, date, unity, 
historical setting, canonization of the individual books and 
groups of books of the New Testament). 

3. New Testament Studies (description and evaluation ol 
contemporary approaches to the New Testament). 
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4. History and Contents (history of early Christianity and 
contents of individual books). 

5. Greek Grammar (accidence and syntax). 

6. Greek Translation (ability to translate without the aid 
of grammars and lexicons). 

7. Greek Text (ability to read and interpret the textual 
apparatus of Nestle). 

8. Greek Exegesis (principles, methods, and their applica¬ 
tion in the interpretation of any part of the New Testament). 


Histoiy 

The student will be expected to write well-organized discus¬ 
sions of outstanding topics in general Church History, Missions, 
and Baptist History. He should be able to identify persons, 
events, and important dates. Emphasis will be on the overall 
grasp of that which is significant in the larger movements and 
in the field as a whole. The examination should reveal that 
the student has not only recalled the facts but reflected on their 
meaning and arrived at some tenable conclusions. He may well 
indicate relationships between events in a given course of 
study, or between those events and conditions as he knows 
them. Pertinent analogies with the present situation or with 
other facts of common knowledge may be used by the student to 
illuminate his discussions. Questions will be arranged so as to 
divide the time approximately as follows: General Church 
History, two hours; Baptist History, one hour; Missions, one 
hour. 


Practical Theology 

) 

One half of the examination will consist of the preparation 
of a sermon in full outline form on a given text, and the other 
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half will be devoted to questions on Evangelism, Ecdesiology, 
Worship, and Religious Education. The questions will have 
to do with New Testament principles, historical development, 
and present-day methods and programs. 

Systematic Theology 

The examination will be restricted to systematic theology, 
and answers should be given in strictly systematic form. They 
should however indicate the Biblical foundations on which the 
doctrines presented rest. Wherever appropriate, reference may 
with advantage be made to similar views held by the theologians, 
past or present, of the Christian church. Questions may be set 
on any problem of theological prolegomena or on any doctrine 
of the Christian faith. 


TREATISE 

A written treatise of about 10,000 words on a subject 
approved by the faculty should be prepared in consultation 
with the student’s major professor. It should demonstrate his 
ability to prepare and present material of a scholarly nature 
and should conform to accepted standards for such work. This 
treatise should be presented to the faculty six weeks prior to the 
final examination. 

FINAL EXAMINATION 

The final examination will be held before a committee of 
the faculty. In this oral examination particular attention will 
be given to the student’s treatise and to his chosen field of 
study. No student shall be examined before his eighth semester.* 

* For students transferring credit from other schools the faculty may agree 
to a shorter tenure of study. In no case may the time of study for a B. D. 
degree be less than four semesters. 
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Excavation for the new student house was begun in August 1951. 



Heavy snow early in 1952 stopped the work on the building for seven weeks. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


ELEMENTARY LATIN. 011 a-b 

This course is designed for beginners in Latin. Much 
attention is given to basic accidence, vocabulary and the com¬ 
moner constructions of Latin syntax. Textbook: Latin Fun¬ 
damentals by E. L. Hettich and A. G. C. Maitland. 

Non-credit course. Two semesters — 2 hours weekly 


ADVANCED LATIN, 012 a-b 

This course is designed for students with a working knowl¬ 
edge of the Latin language. Advanced syntax is taught and 
selected texts relating to the New Testament world are carefully 
read and interpreted. 

Non-credit course. Two semesters — 2 hours weekly 

Before taking this course the student must have completed Elementary 
Latin Oil a-b or its equivalent. 


ORIENTATION, 111 a-b 

Orientation Ilia is an introduction to the theological 
study. At the very beginning of his training the student called 
to the Christian ministry is through this course confronted with 
the New Testament ideals in regard to the minister. Guidance 
is given in translating these ideals into reality. Practical sugges- 
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tions are given concerning methods of study, forms to be used 
for class papers, etc. The maintenance of a vital personal 
devotional life is emphasized. 

Required of all first semester students. 

Fall semester — 1 hour weekly 


Orientation 111 b deals with life in the Seminary. It is 
designed to acquaint the new students with the Seminary, its 
teachers, its methods, and its ideals. Its purpose is to aid the 
student to participate fully in all Seminary activities and to help 
him derive the greatest possible benefit from his study. Atten¬ 
tion is given to matters concerning fellowship among the 
students, to the relation of the students to the local churches 
and people, and to the opportunities for participation in 
Christian activities during their study in the Seminary. 

Required of all students. Fall semester — 1 hour weekly 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUNDS, 1l2a-b 


History of Israel, 112 a 

After a general introduction to the study of the ancient 
world the political and religious history of the Hebrews is 
traced from the age of the Patriarchs to the Babylonian exile 
in 587 B. C. Special attention is given to an understanding of 
Israel’s neighbours by the use of comparative material from 
the ancient Near East. 

Required for B. D. One semester — 2 hours weekly 
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The New Testament World, 112 b 

A study of the Judaistic and Hellenistic backgrounds of 
the New Testament in regard to history, civilization, social and 
economic conditions, and religion. The survey includes the 
following periods: Persian rule over the Jews; Greek domination 
by Alexander, the Ptolemies, and the Seleucids; the Maccabean 
revolt and the rise of the Maccabean dynasty; and the develop¬ 
ments of the Roman period through the first century A. D. 
Basic textbook: The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible. 
Required for B. D. One semester — 2 hours weekly 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS, 211a-b 

This course is an historical and comparative survey of the 
origin and development of various religions in the world. The 
study covers primitive religions, but deals mainly with the 
growth, organization and teachings of such religions as Hin¬ 
duism, Jainism, Buddhism, Sikhism, Confucianism, Taoism, 
Shintoism, Zoroastrianism and Mohammedanism. Special atten¬ 
tion is given to their sacred writings. Textbooks: The Religions 
of Mankind by E. D. Soper and The World's Living Religions 
by R. E. Hume. 

Elective. Tivo semesters — 2 hours weekly 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 212 

In every age the gospel stands in some kind of relationship, 
amiable or antagonistic, to philosophy. For the full appreciation 
therefore of the courses in Systematic Theology, History of 
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Doctrine, Christian Ethics, Christian Dialectics, some knowl¬ 
edge of the great philosophical systems of the western world 
is essential. The present course describes the history of Graeco- 
Roman philosophy (Platonism, Aristotelianism, Stoicism, Epi¬ 
cureanism, Neoplatonism) to the closing of the Athenian philo¬ 
sophical schools in 529 A. D. Medieval philosophy, being vir¬ 
tually identical with Christian theology, is but lightly touched, 
since it is dealt with in another course (History of Doctrine). 
The story of philosophy is taken up again at the Renaissance, 
and its history traced from Descartes to the present (Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz; Locke and the enlightenment; Rousseau and 
romanticism; Kant and idealism; Comte and positivism; Kierke¬ 
gaard and existentialism; and the various philosophies of the 
twentieth century). 

Elective. One semester — 4 hours weekly 


PSYCHOLOGY, 213 

After an introduction dealing with first principles from a 
Christian standpoint, those fields of psychology likely to be 
of most value to a Christian minister are studied under the 
following heads: (a) General Psychology: the conscious and 
unconscious; cognition, emotion, discrimination, volition; per¬ 
sonality. (b) Differential Psychology: sex, race, psychological 
types, intelligence, (c) Genetic Psychology: phases of individual 
development from infancy, with special emphasis on the psycho¬ 
logy of youth, (d) Psychology of Religion: conversion, devotion, 
action. 

Elective. One semester — 4 hours weekly 
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OLD TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION. 121 


The primary material in this course deals with the unity, 
date, authorship, historical setting, transmission, canonization 
and inspiration of the books of the Old Testament. Constant 
reference is made to the standard works in the field of introduc¬ 
tion. The student is also introduced to the most important 
of the recent approaches to the Old Testament. During the 
progress of the course, the student is expected to read com¬ 
pletely through the Old Testament (in translation). This study 
is prerequisite to the Old Testament Exegesis course. 

Required for B. D. One semester — 4 hours weekly 


ELEMENTARY HEBREW. 122a 

A study of the essential elements of Biblical Hebrew gram¬ 
mar including pronunciation and vocabulary. Textbook: Essen¬ 
tials of Biblical Hebrew by Yates-Owens. 

Required for B. D. Fall semester — 4 hours weekly 


HEBREW SYNTAX AND EXEGESIS. 122b 

A course in the basic principles of Hebrew syntax and their 
application in exegesis. Selections from Jonah, Ruth, and some 
of the historical books of the Old Testament are read as 
exercises in exegesis. A basic introduction to textual research 
leads up to practice in the use of the textual apparatus in 
KitteTs Biblia Hebraica. Textbooks: Biblia Hebraica, Kittel 
edition, and A Survey of Hebrew Syntax by J. Wash Watts. 
Required for B. D. Spring semester — 4 hours weekly 

Before taking this course the student must have completed Elementary 
Hebrew 122 a. 
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OLD TESTAMENT EXEGESIS, 123e-f 


Each semester a book of the Old Testament is chosen for 
exegetical and theological study. The principal chapters are 
carefully exegeted in the light of textual research. The teachings 
are studied with the aid of the best commentaries in relation 
to the unfolding of the Old Testament revelation and the 
history of Israel. Text: Biblia Hebraica, Kittel edition. 

e. Deuteronomy — Fall semester 1952 

f. Amos and Hosea — Spring semester 1953 

Required for B. D. Two semesters — 2 hours weekly 

Before taking this course the student must have completed Hebrew Syntax 
and Exegesis 122 b as well as Old Testament Introduction 121. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY, 221 

The principal teachings of the Old Testament are presented 
within the framework of the unfolding revelation of God in 
Israel’s history and thought. 

Elective One semester — 4 hours weekly 


PREACHING FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT, 222 

A course in Old Testament hermeneutics especially applied 
in sermon preparation. The basic principles of Old Testament 
) interpretation are studied and put into practice in actual pre¬ 
paration of sermons from chosen texts. 

Elective One semester — 2 hours weekly 
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PRIESTS AND WORSHIP IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, 223 
A study of the priestly contribution to Old Testament 
religion and theology. The history of the priesthood and of 
worship sets the stage for the study which then describes the 
principal elements of revelation which have been transmitted 
and preserved through them. 

Elective One semester — 2 hours weekly 

PROPHETS AND PROPHECY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 224 
A study of the prophetic element in the Old Testament 
revelation and of the personalities who enunciated its message. 
An historical study leads up to an evaluation of the principal 
themes and of the total contribution of prophecy to the stream 
of revelation. 

Elective One semester — 2 hours weekly 


OLD TESTAMENT POETRY AND SONGS. 225 
A study of Hebrew poetry in the Old Testament and the 
contribution it has made to worship and theology. The poetic 
forms from the shortest to the longest, from the simpler to the 
more complex, from the oldest to the youngest are placed 
against the background of their origin and usage. 

Elective One semester — 2 hours weekly 


LAW AND WISDOM IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, 226 
The first part of the course deals with Hebrew law, its 
origin, development, and permanent value. The second half 
deals with the development of Hebrew wisdom in the same 
fashion. 

Elective One semester — 2 hours weekly 
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ELEMENTARY GREEK, 031 a-b 


This course is designed for beginners in Greek. The student 
is introduced to the elements of Greek, in particular those of 
Koine Greek. Much attention is given to basic accidence and 
the fundamentals of syntax. The student begins to read easy 
Greek texts early in the course and continues reading through¬ 
out the year. During the last semester one of the Gospels is read 
and careful attention is given to the importance of forms and 
syntax in translation and interpretation. 

Non-credit course. Two semesters — 4 hours weekly 

NEW TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION, 131 

After a brief historical survey the attention of the student 
is directed to a study of the literature of the New Testament. 
A knowledge of the contents of the New Testament is required 
and emphasis is placed upon the literary and historical under¬ 
standing of each book. Problems such as authorship, date, unity, 
literary analysis, and relationship with other writings are con¬ 
sidered. Some attention is given to the evaluation of current 
approaches to the New Testament. Guidance for the study 
is provided by the large number of books available in the field 
of New Testament Introduction. 

Required for B. D. One semester — 4 hours weekly 


GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 132 
On the assumption that the student is familiar with the 
fundamentals of the Greek language, this course is limited 
to a study of the grammar of the Greek New Testament. The 
careful study of accidence and syntax, combined with constant 
reading from the Greek text, provides the basis for an introduc¬ 
tion to exegesis. Textbooks: Novum Testamentum Graece, 
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Nestle edition; A New Short Grammar of the Greek Neiv 
Testament by Robertson and Davis, supplemented by the 
grammars of Robertson, Moulton, Blass-Debrunner, Rader- 
macher, and others. 

Required for B. D. One semester — 4 hours weekly 

Before taking this course the student must have completed Elementary 
Greek, 031. 

NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS, 133 a-b 

Each semester a book of the New 1 estament is chosen for 
careful exegetical study. With the aid of the best commentaries, 
the book is exegeted in the light of textual, grammatical, and 
historical research. The teachings of the book are considered 
in relation to the theology of the New Testament. Text: Novum 
Testamentum Graece, Nestle edition. 

a. The Epistle to the Hebrews 

b. The Gospel of John 

Required for B. D. Three semesters — 4 hours weekly 

Before taking this course the student must have completed New Testament 
Introduction 131, and Greek New Testament 132. 


THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. 232 

The teaching of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels is studied 
with the purpose of understanding Jesus’ conception of his 
own person, the kingdom of God, eschatology, ethics, and 
related matters. 

Elective. One semester — 4 hours wekly 


Before taking this course the student must have completed New Testament 
Introduction 131 and Greek New Testament 132. 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 233 
The most important New Testament passages dealing with 
the Holy Spirit are exegeted. The teachings of the Synoptic 
Gospels, Paul, John, and other writers are examined in light 
of the total New Testament picture and the Jewish and Greek 
concepts of spirit. 

Elective One semester — 2 hours weekly 

Before taking this course the student must have completed New Testament 
Introduction 131, and Greek New Testament 132. 


BAPTISM IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 234 

The most important New Testament passages dealing with 
baptism are exegeted. The Synoptic Gospels, Acts, the Pauline 
Epistles, the Johannine writings, and other books of the New 
Testament are studied and related to the total New Testament 
picture. The views of modern writers about baptism are 
evaluated in light of the New Testament teaching. 

Elective One semester — 2 hours weekly 

Before taking this course the student must have completed New Testament 
Introduction 131, and Greek New Testament 132. 


THE TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 235 
The student is instructed in the history of the text of the 
New Testament; the evaluation of the Greek manuscripts, the 
versions, and the Church Fathers; and the application of the 
principles and methods of textual criticism to the text of the 
New Testament. 

Elective One semester — 2 hours weekly 

Before taking this course the student must have completed New Testament 
Introduction 131, and Greek New Testament 132. 
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CHURCH HISTORY, 141 a-b 

This is the survey course in general Christian history. Em¬ 
phasis is on men and movements rather than doctrinal develop¬ 
ment. Students use A History of the Christian Church by Wil- 
liston Walker as an outline text. This material is supplemented 
by outside reading, lectures, class discussions, student papers, 
and visits to points of interest in connection with church history 
in the Zurich area. The first semester is devoted to the ancient 
and medieval periods and the second to the Reformation and 
modern periods. 

Required for B, D. Two semesters — 4 hours weekly 


BAPTIST HISTORY, 142 

Following a brief preliminary survey of the early history 
of Baptist principles, some attention is given to the Anabaptist 
movements of the sixteenth century. This is followed by a more 
thorough study of Baptists from the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century to the present in the British Isles, America, the 
Continent of Europe, and other parts of the world. Each 
student prepares a paper, preferably on some phase of Baptist 
history in his own country. 

Required for B. D. One semester — 4 hours weekly 


THE ANABAPTISTS, 241 

The first part of this course will deal with the origin and 
development of the Swiss Brethren or Anabaptists in the six¬ 
teenth century. Each of the early leaders will be studied in some 
detail. The class will make tours to pertinent points of interest 
in the Zurich area. The second part of the course will trace 
the spread of Anabaptism in various parts of Europe. 

Elective One or two semesters — 2 hours weekly 
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HISTORY OF MISSIONS, 143 

Following an introductory study of the Biblical basis of 
missions, the expansion of Christianity through the centuries 
is traced with particular emphasis on the missionaries, their 
methods, their message, the results of their work, and the mean¬ 
ing of these facts for those engaged in missionary work today. 
Missions is studied in its relation to contemporary conditions 
in the churches and to the general political and cultural situ¬ 
ation in the various fields. Up to about 1800 A. D. a chrono¬ 
logical course is followed in the lectures. After that the various 
areas are taken up one by one for a more intensive study of 
missions in the modern period: India, China, Japan, Pacific 
Islands and other far-Eastern areas, the Near East, Africa, and 
the Western Hemisphere. Student reading should center around 
History of the Expansion of Christianity by K. S. Latourette. 
Required for B. D. One semester — 4 hours xveekly 

MISSIONS TO MOSLEMS, 246 

The first part of this course will trace the history of con¬ 
tacts between Christianity and Islam from the rise of the latter 
in the seventh century to about the year 1800. The second part 
will survey mission work among Moslems in the modern period 
according to areas: Turkey, the Balkans, Syria, Israel, Jordan, 
Africa, Arabia, Iraq, Iran, Central Asia, Pakistan, India, China, 
East Indies, etc. Special attention will be giyen to the work of 
individual missionaries. The last part of the course will be 
devoted to a comparative study of principles and methods 
which have been used in missions to the Moslems. An effort 
will be made to arrive at some positive conclusions as to the 
nature of the Moslem challenge and the direction which 
^ Christian missions to Moslems should take. 

Elective One semester — 2 hours weekly 
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SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, 151 a-b 
The Christian doctrines arising from the Biblical revelation 
are presented in comprehensive, systematic formulation. Funda¬ 
mental questions regarding the nature of theology, revelation, 
authority, the Scriptures, faith, reason, doctrine, are first dealt 
with under the heading Prolegomena. Then follows the positive 
statement of doctrine in three sections: (a) The Doctrine of 
God: His reality and nature; His attributes and triunity; His 
works of creation, providence and redemption, (b) The Doctrine 
of Man: his creation; his fall; his sin and its consequences, 
(c) The Doctrine of Salvation: the nature of salvation and its 
source in divine grace; the historic deed of God in Christ; the 
person and work of Christ; the work of the Holy Spirit; the 
regenerate life; the Christian church and her ordinances; the 
return of our Lord and the consummation of the Kingdom. 
Required for B. D. Two semesters — 4 hours weekly 

Before taking this course the student should have completed History of 
Philosophy 212 or its equivalent. 

HISTORY OF DOCTRINE, 251 a-b 
This is an historical survey of Christian doctrine from the 
days of the apostles to our own. The course of Christian thought 
is traced from the apostolic message through the church fathers 
to its gradual bifurcation into eastern (Orthodox) and western 
(Catholic) theology, culminating respectively in John of Damas¬ 
cus and medieval scholasticism. Attention is then focused on 
the western branch, where the Reformation and Counter Refor¬ 
mation arise from the ashes of degenerate scholasticism. The 
course closes with an historical survey of Protestant theology 
from the Reformation to the present. 

Elective. Two semesters — 4 hours weekly 

Before taking this course the student should have completed History of 
Philosophy 212 or its equivalent. 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS, 252 


This is a study of the norms which should govern Christian 
living in the modern world. The sources of the Christian ethic 
in revelation, faith, prayer, worship and fellowship are first 
unveiled. Then follows a description of the Christian life 
relative to God, the world, and society — church, home, daily 
work, culture, the community, the state, and international 
relations. 

Elective. One semester — 4 hours weekly 


CONTEMPORARY DENOMINATIONS. 253 

This is a comparative survey of the main denominations 
claiming to be Christian, so far as they are found in Europe 
today: Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, Quaker, 
Methodist, Salvationist, Pentecostalist, Christian Scientist, Je¬ 
hovah's Witnesses, etc. The characteristic doctrines and prac¬ 
tices of each are stated as objectively as possible and evaluated. 
Elective. One semester — 4 hours weekly 


CHRISTIAN DIALECTICS, 254 

This course envisages the Christian in conversation (hence 
the term «Dialectics») with representatives of rival faiths in the 
modern world — positivism, naturalism, materialism, idealism, 
communism, capitalism, socialism, nationalism, nihilism, exis- 
> tentialism, theosophy, anthroposophy, Christian Science, Roman 
Catholicism, etatism, etc. The compatibility (or otherwise) of 
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these faiths with Christianity is discussed, and an effort is made 
to discover how the Christian faith may best be defended from 
their assault (apologetics), how it may, if needful, attack them 
(eristics); and how the gospel may best be presented to their 
adherents (missions). 

Elective. One semester — 4 hours weekly 

ADVANCED THEOLOGY. 255 

This course is designed to provide opportunity for con¬ 
centrated group research within a restricted area of Biblical, 
historical, or systematic theology. 

In the fall semester of 1952 the doctrine of God's righteous¬ 
ness will be studied. 

Elective One semester — 4 hours weekly 


HOMILETICS. 161 a-b 

This is a basic course in the theory and practice of preach¬ 
ing. Among the elements of sermon preparation that are 
studied are the choice and interpretation of texts, the selection 
of subjects, and the gathering and ordering of materials. 
Elements of style and methods of sermon preparation and 
delivery are considered; published sermons are analyzed; and 
sermons are written by the students and preached to the class. 
Attention is given to voice improvement. The use of a record¬ 
ing machine enables the student to examine his speech habits 
in his own language. Lectures are given from time to time on 
such subjects as the objectives of preaching, the use of the 
Bible in preaching, and contemporary problems faced by the 
preacher. 

Required for B. D. Two semesters — 4 hours weekly 
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EVANGELISM, 162 


The New Testament is examined for guidance concerning 
the evangelistic message and basic principles of method. History 
is consulted for the light it throws on soul winning and church 
expansion. There follows a consideration of methods for main¬ 
taining an effective program of evangelism under the varied 
circumstances which will be faced by the members of the class. 
Required for B. D. Fall semester — 2 hours weekly 


CHURCH ADMINISTRATION, 163 

The course begins with a study of New Testament bases of 
Ecclesiology, rapidly deals with historical developments, and 
then devotes major attention to the organization and function¬ 
ing of Baptist churches today. Emphasis is placed upon the 
minister’s responsibilities in church administration and upon 
ways and means of developing efficiency in fulfilling the 
mission of the church. 

Required for B. D. One semester — 2 hours weekly 


WORSHIP, 164 

From the Bible, history, and psychology information is 
sought concerning the nature of worship, its function, and its 
most satisfying expression. Services of worship in different 
churches are studied in an effort to learn how they help men 
to commune with God. The various elements of worship, such 
as music, prayer, scripture reading, preaching, and the ordi¬ 
nances are examined in an effort to discover how they may be 
most effectively used. 

Required for B. D. One semester — 2 hours weekly 
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INTRODUCTION TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 165 


After a brief consideration of the cultural and religious 
setting of religious education, detailed study is devoted to 
principles, methods, and materials. Attention is given to the 
educational program of the local church and the minister’s 
contribution to that program. The members of the class are 
encouraged to adapt what they learn to their own national 
situations. 

Required for B. D. Spring semester — 4 hours weekly 


RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM, 261 

The course begins with a survey of the place writing and 
publication have held in the spread of the gospel. Present-day 
opportunities for the Christian journalist in various countries 
are discussed, and the media and the means of journalism are 
studied in detail. A development of proper techniques is sought 
in news, review, interview, story, expository, and editorial 
writing. The method of research papers, theses, and books are 
studied. A brief survey is made of the mechanics of publication, 
including type, engraving, layout, makeup, copyreading and 
proof-reading. 

Elective One semester — 4 hours weekly 

CHURCH MUSIC. 262 

A brief survey of the use of music in the Christian church 
precedes the study of the function of music in Christian worship. 
The students receive guidance in planning the music for wor¬ 
ship programs and are given simple exercises in conducting. 
Further practice of the principles taught is afforded by active 
participation in the Seminary choir. 

Elective. One semester — 2 hours weekly 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 263 


The course investigates the nature, significance, and grounds 
of religious liberty; the situation in various parts of the world 
today, with its historical background; and Christian strategy 
for promoting freedom of religion. There is particular study 
of the problem of religious freedom in Roman Catholic and 
Communist countries and of Christian ways of working in 
those countries. 

Elective Fall semester — 2 hours weekly 


PASTORAL WORK. 264 

This course is concerned with certain phases of the pastor’s 
office and work not included or dealt with adequately in other 
courses. Among the topics considered are the minister’s relation¬ 
ship to the church of which he is pastor, to other churches and 
pastors, and to his community; his responsibilities as a church 
administrator; his ministry as friend and counselor; his work 
with children, new converts, and young people; and his ministry 
on special occasions such as marriage and death. 

Elective One semester — 2 hours iveekly 


ILLUSTRATED TEACHING, 265 

This course will deal with the use of various forms of art 
in the teaching of Biblical truths. It will include perspective, 
color blending, and other essentials of picture production. A 
study of posters, black and white drawing, blackboard illustra¬ 
tion, flannelgraph, and colored crayon will be made. 

Elective One semester — 2 hours weekly 
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GUEST LECTURERS 


From time to time outstanding scholars in various theo¬ 
logical fields are invited as guest lecturers in our Seminary. 
Dr. Gunnar Westin, professor of Church History at the Uni¬ 
versity of Uppsala, Sweden, was the guest lecturer during 
the spring semester 1952. 
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SUGGESTED ORDER OF STUDY FOR A STUDENT 
Beginning in the 1952-1953 Session 
WHO HAS ALREADY HAD ELEMENTARY GREEK 


Fall 1952 Hours per week 


132 Greek New Testament 4 

121 Old Testament Intro. 4 

141 a Church History 4 

112 a Biblical Backgrounds 2 

111 Orientation 2 


16 


Fall 1953 


133 c 

New Testament Exegesis 

4 

122 a 

Hebrew 

4 

142 

Baptist History 

4 

163 

Church Administration 

2 

162 

Evangelism 

2 


16 


Fall 1954 


161 a Homiletics 4 

123 — Old Testament Exegesis 4 
113 Christian Sociology 4 

Electives 4 


16 

Fall 1955 

151 a Systematic Theology 4 

Electives 10 

14 


Spring 1953 Hours per week 


133 b New Testament Exegesis 4 

131 New Testament Intro. 4 

141 b Church History 4 

112 b Biblical Backgrounds 2 


14 

Spring 1954 

133 d New Testament Exegesis 4 

122 b Hebrew 4 

143 Missions 4 

165 Religious Education 4 

16 

Spring 1955 


161 b Homiletics 4 

123— Old Testament Exegesis 4 
164 Worship 2 

Electives 4 


14 

Spring 1956 

151b Systematic Theology 4 

Electives 10 
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SUGGESTED ORDER OF STUDY FOR A STUDENT 
Beginning in the 1952-1953 Session 
WHO HAS NOT HAD ELEMENTARY GREEK 


Fall 1952 Hours per 

week 

Spring 1953 Hours per week 

031 a Greek 

4 

031 b Greek 

4 

121 Old Testament Intro. 

4 

131 New Testament Intro. 

4 

141 a Church History 

4 

141 b Church History 

4 

112 a Biblical Backgrounds 

2 

112 b Biblical Backgrounds 

2 

111 Orientation 

2 

Electives 

2 


16 


16 

Fall 1953 


Spring 1954 


132 c Greek New Testament 

4 

133 d New Testament Exegesis 

4 

122 a Hebrew 

4 

122 b Hebrew 

4 

162 Evangelism 

2 

143 Missions 

4 

163 Church Administration 

2 

165 Religious Education 

4 

Electives 

4 




16 


16 

Fall 1954 


Spring 1955 


133 e New Testament Exegesis 

4 

133 f New Testament Exegesis 

4 

161 a Homiletics 

4 

161 b Homiletics 

4 

123— Old Testament Exegesis 

4 

123— Old Testament Exegesis 

4 

113 Christian Sociology 

4 

164 Worship 

2 



Electives 

2 


16 


16 

Fall 1955 


Spring 1956 


142 Baptist History 

4 

151 b Systematic Theology 

4 

151a Systematic Theology 

4 

Electives 

12 

Electives 

8 




16 


16 
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TENTATIVE CLASS SCHEDULE FOR FALL SEMESTER 1952 


Hour 

Class 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

8:00 

Elementary Greek 

031a 

031 a 

031 a 

031 a 


Greek New Testament 

132 

132 

132 

132 


Religious Liberty 

263 



263 

9:00 

Old Testament Introduction 

121 

121 

121 

121 


New Testament Exegesis 

133 a 

133 a 

133 a 

133 a 


Anabaptists 

241 a 


241 a 



Missions to Moslems 


245 


245 

10:00 


Chapel 

Chapel 

Chapel 

Chapel 

10:40 

Church History 

141 a 

141 a 

141 a 

141a 


History of Doctrine 

251a . 

251 a 

251a 

251 a 


Evangelism 

162 


162 



History of Religions 


211 a 


211 a 

11:40 

Biblical Backgrounds 

112a 


112a 



Homiletics 

161 a 

161 a 

161a 

161 a 


Latin 


012 a 


012a 

2:00 

Orientation 

111 a 


111 b 



Old Testament Exegesis 


123 e 


123 e 


The Holy Spirit in the New Testament 

233 


233 


3:00 

The Doctrine of the Righteousness of God 

■ 256 

256 

256 

256 


Priests and Worship in the O. T. 


223 


223 






Choir 

4:00 

Illustrated Teaching 

265 


265 

Practice 
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TENTATIVE CLASS SCHEDULE FOR SPRING SEMESTER 1953 


Hour 

Class 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

8:00 

Elementary Greek 

031 b 

031 b 

031 b 

031 b 


New Testament Exegesis 

133 b 

133 b 

133 b 

133 b 

9:00 

New Testament Introduction 

131 

131 

131 

131 


Old Testament Theology 

221 

221 

221 

221 


Anabaptists 

241 b 


241 b 


10:00 


Chapel 

Chapel 

Chapel 

Chapel 

10:40 

Church History 

141 b 

141 b 

141 b 

141 b 


History of Doctrine 

251 b 

251 b 

251 b 

251 b 


Religious Education 

165 

165 

165 

165 

11:40 

Biblical Backgrounds 

112b 


112b 



Homiletics 

161 b 

161 b 

161 b 

161 b 


Latin 


012 b 


012b 

2:00 

Old Testament Exegesis 

Baptism in the New Testament 

234 

123 f 

234 

123 f 

3:00 

Contemporary Denominations 

253 

253 

253 

253 


Preaching from the Old Testament 


222 


222 

4:00 

History of Religions 

211b 


211 b 

Choir 

Practice 
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